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when the city-states institutionalized education, they established music schools,
palaestras, and gymnasiums to perpetuate the chivalric ideals of culture and education
as described by Homer. (2) Then literacy required its own kind of school. After the
epics were written down in Greek texts, probably in Ionia between 850-750 B.C.,
eventually one text was brought to Athens (probably in the sixth century) and
officially adopted as the result of public competition. When this was done, the written
texts became the textbooks for generations of schoolboys to read, memorize, and
recite, if not emulate, in all parts of the world where Greek was taught or learned in
schools.

In this effort to combine literacy with arete the Greeks created new forms of
organized education, different in goal, in organization, in substance, and in spirit from
the organized schools known to any other civilization up to that time. The goal was
something new under the sun, but literacy and arete were not always easy bedfellows.

B.   THE FORMATIVE PERIOD OF GREEK EDUCATION
(800B.C-500B.C)
The rhythm of educational development operating in the cases of Mesopotamia and
Egypt seems to apply with particular usefulness to the course of Greek education.
What seems to be the most striking difference is that the formative and florescent
periods of organized education in Greece were of relatively short duration as contrasted
with the length of the dispersive period. Schools were organized fairly quickly in the
matter of two or three centuries, and their most creative period was a burst of activity
that lasted less than two centuries (from 500 B.C. to 300 B.C.). The dissemination of
Greek educational ideas and practices continued, however, in much of the Middle East
(to 200 A.D.), in the Roman Empire (to 500 A.D.), in the Byzantine Empire (to 1500
A.D.), and in medieval and Renaissance Europe (to 1700 A.D.). All in all, the
dispersion of Greek education has continued for more than 2,000 years. It is still much
alive wherever traditional Western education has penetrated.
Figure 3.2 encompasses the entire development of Greek education down to the
formative period of Western education. This chapter concentrates on the formative
and florescent periods of Hellenic education. The next three chapters deal with the
continuing and the recurring influence of Hellenism upon the Roman, the Christian,
the Byzantine, the medieval and the Renaissance education to come. These testify to
the characterization of Greek civilization as an ever-flowing wellspring for the sus-
tenance of Western education.
The Rise of the Polls and "Demoliterate" Society
In describing the origins of schooling in the Sumerian cities and Egypt in the fourth
millenium B.C., we called attention to four interrelated ingredients of the civilizing
process: urbanization, social differentiation, political institutionalization, and written
language. In this process priests and kings organized schools for the training of the